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to become law, or to effect its purpose. The:
Postmaster-General was more successful in dealing
with the remarkable invention of the telephone.
This mode of carrying on oral conversation at an
indefinite distance was held by the Judges to be an
infringement of the monopoly vested in the Post
Office. But they recommended the Companies to
mercy, and Mr. Fawcett granted licenses for the license of
use of public or private wires. The terms were a A^7?nes"
royalty of 10 per cent, payable to the Post Office.
" The Companies were at once satisfied,, and almost
his last official act was the approval of a license
embodying these terms."1 For the career of this Death of
strenuous,, powerful, and intrepid man was drawing Fawcett"
to a close ; he had been weakened by serious illness
during the winter of 1883, and during the Autumn
Session of 1884 he passed suddenly away in the
lifetime of both his parents, and in his fifty-second
year. N"o man on either side of politics was more
sincerely respected than Henry Fawcett. Even
the Irish Nationalists, then at open war with the
Government, expressed, through Mr. McCarthy,
their sympathetic admiration of the late Minister's
commanding and endearing qualities. The esteem
inspired by his complete triumph over a calamitous
infirmity was enhanced by the independence of his
character, the genial exuberance of his irrepressible
spirits, and the native vigour of his mind. There
was no one quite like him, and his place could
not, except officially, be filled. His unfortunate
exclusion from the Cabinet had shut him out of
general politics for the last four years, and he
threw himself with all his practical enthusiasm
into the important business of his Department.
But as neither fear nor favour ever made him
change an opinion, so the powerful interests with
which he had as Postmaster to deal were all made

1 Stephen's Life of Fawcett, pp. 426-427.
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